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Inside... 
An eye on Bend 


Cameras monitor traffic at the 
busiest intersection on U.S. 97. 


Oregonians welcome 
new driver license 

The new digital photo driver 
license is now available at all 66 
DMV offices throughout the 
state. 


Inspector wins essay 
contest 


Motor Carrier Enforcement 
Officer Doug Freels related his 
on-the-job experience to the 
International Inspectors 
Competition and won top 
honors. 


Travel Oregon’s Scenic 
Byways 

. When you plan your summer 
vacations, be sure to include 
Oregon’s new scenic byways in 
your travels. 
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Transportation Day focuses on funding issues 


APE ie funding issues dominated 
conversations during Transportation Day at 
the Oregon Capitol, as transportation lobbyists 
spoke with legislators on March 31. 

Gov. John Kitzhaber began the special effort at a 
morning news conference, where he acknowledged 
that his transportation funding package, which relied 
in part on a mileage fee designed to encourage less 
driving, had run into some roadblocks. He encour- 
aged the efforts of the House Transportation Com- 
mittee and lobbyists to develop funding solutions that 
will help attack a $355 million annual gap in trans- 
portation spending. Joining Kitzhaber at the micro- 
phone were House Transportation Committee 
Chairman Bob Montgomery, R-Cascade Locks, 
Transportation Commission member John Russell, 
and Mike Burrill of the Southern Oregon Regional 
Advisory Committee for the Oregon Transportation 
Initiative. Each spoke about the pressing needs for trans- 
portation funding that, if let slide, will degrade Oregon’s 
quality of life and economic opportunity. 

Special displays in the Capitol Building lobby showed 
legislators and visitors the effect of studded tires on high- 
ways, traffic signal systems, and transportation safety and 
public transit information. One display showed that 
overall, Oregonians spend less than their neighbors in 
California and Washington in annual transportation fees 
and taxes. 

The House Transportation Committee is expected to 


FHWA sponsors visits 


Transportation displays greeted legislators and visitors to the 
Oregon Capitol on March 31, as part of Transportation Day 
activities. 


vote on a final version of a funding package by mid-April. 
The proposal the committee is expected to send to the full 
Oregon House in House Bill 3163 centers on a 3 cent a 
year boost in the gas tax for 1998, 1999 and 2000, with a 
corresponding truck weight-mile tax increase. It also 
promises a $20 increase in annual vehicle registration fees, 
to a total of $35 a year. 

House Bill 3163 will raise about $300 million a year, 
which ODOT would split 50-50 with cities and counties. 
About two thirds of the new revenue is earmarked for 
highway operations, maintenance and preservation; the 
rest for highway expansion projects. 


Continued on page 8 


States share intelligent transportation system ideas 


() regon’s transportation officials charged with 
implementing intelligent transportation systems are 
getting more intelligent themselves by learning from 
other states and by sponsoring a statewide gathering held 
in early April. 

The Federal Highway Administration has paid for 
transportation officials to visit a handful of cities chosen 
by FHWA for model ITS projects. Various ODOT staff 
members have visited Georgia, Texas and Washington in 
recent months. 

A few ODOT staff members traveled to Atlanta earlier 
this year. Inspired by the crush of traffic generated by the 
Olympics, Atlanta spent $140 million on new technology. 

“Oregon won't need to spend nearly that much, but we 
can adapt some of their ideas,” said Dennis Mitchell, 
Region 1 traffic engineer. 

He said he was most impressed by the cooperation 
among all the city’s transportation providers. The visit 
brought a free offer, too. Atlanta will give the region 
operations center a copy of the computer software that 
Atlanta developed for its center. 

John Grassman, Traffic Management manager, said the 
visit emphasized the benefits of incident management. He 
said that sensors imbedded in pavement and video 
cameras can monitor traffic flows and instantly spot a 
problem. He said he foresees the day when an operations 
center could route traffic off a freeway because of an 
accident and then control the traffic signals on that 
alternate route to keep the heavy traffic moving. 

While in the Atlanta control center, Mark Ford, Policy/ 
Research Section manager, witnessed a response to a 
freeway accident picked up by a closed-circuit camera. 


Within two minutes the center dispatched a quick 
response crew and activated a variable message sign. The 
message alerted motorists to the accident and instructed 
them to move into specific lanes to bypass the accident 
and to allow emergency vehicles quick access. 

Despite Atlanta’s sophisticated traffic management 
system, Oregon is ahead of them in some areas, Ford 
pointed out. 

“They are just beginning freeway entrance ramp meter- 
ing,” he said. 

Tri-Met’s automatic vehicle location system is farther 
along in some respects than Atlanta’s, also, he said. Within 
a few months Tri-Met dispatchers will be able to monitor 
and communicate with buses to help keep them on 
schedule. The system will provide real-time information 
on bus location, so call center operators can tell callers when 
a bus is behind schedule and suggest alternates. 

Oregon showcased ITS applications at an ITS America 
Oregon Chapter annual meeting and conference in Portland 
in early April. ODOT was among nine sponsors of the event, 
which included prominent national speakers, exhibits by 
technology providers and tours of Oregon ITS installations. 

The Woodburn Port of Entry demonstrated state-of-the- 
art weigh-in-motion technology and a vehicle classification 
system, according to Ken Evert, Motor Carrier Transporta- 
tion Branch ITS manager and one of the conference speakers. 
Evert reported that trucks will bypass the port facility and 
instead will be weighed in the right and middle traffic lanes. A 
classification system will monitor any trucks traveling in the 
left lane, he said. (Written by Monte Turner, Transportation 
Development Branch public information representative, 
503/986-4180.) 9 
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Memorial flock crafted from Highway 99E sequoias 


Artist Robert Long took falling 

wedges from World War I memorial 
trees along Highway 99E and created 
pieces of art. Burning and brushing 
the wood revealed part of the 61 years 
of growth, while textures appeared 
like feathers for the birds. 


ap rees litter the land like fallen soldiers. The ground 
is scraped bare. Although not a pretty sight, the 
scene reflects the preparations for road construction. 
It’s hard to imagine something more than a new road 
could result from the demolition. 

But sometimes a phoenix rises from the ashes — in 
this case, life-size replicas of Canada geese, Tundra 
swans, Hawaiian Nene geese and Japanese cranes. 

These graceful images, created by 
Oregon artist Roger Long, have a 
highway history dating back more 
than a half century. They were once 
part of a row of sequoia trees planted 
in 1936 along Highway 99E in 
Milwaukie to honor soldiers lost in 
World War I. 

In 1992, 14 of the 80 sequoias, some 
with 4-foot and larger diameters, 
were cut down to widen the Blue Star 
Memorial Highway, which saluted 
soldiers serving in World War I. The community, 
ODOT and the contractor felt the unfortunate but 
necessary removal. 


Long, a native Oregonian, watched the trees grow 
from saplings to towering sentinels. The prospective loss 
saddened Long and he sought ODOT’s support for a 
commemorative project. Long’s memorial flock took 
flight. 

The body of each bird is carved from the falling- 
wedges of the trees, the neck and head from the long, 
curved branches. Fifty years of growth-lines can be seen 
in the finely hand- and lathe-tooled bodies. Long’s labor 
of love took three years to complete. 

When displayed, the long-necked birds rest upon 
nests of dried clematis and ivy vines, interwoven with 
reed, rush, water iris and grass. Wooden eggs, each 
supporting a blue star, surround the bodies of the birds. 
Only seven of the original 18 carvings remain on the 
market. 

This tribute to nature is part of Long’s lifelong mis- 
sion. In his own words, Long says he was put on this 
earth to record the world around him. He expresses his 
love for nature through several art mediums. 

Long’s art is displayed and sold throughout Oregon 
and Washington. (Written by Kathy Conrad, Region I 
public information representative, 503/945-5465.) Ww 


Highway 66 parinership preserves corridor 


66 


ODOT gave us orange 
vests to wear, and we 
went to work planting 


wildflowers. 
9? 


Bend video 


unique, informal relationship exists between 

Region 3 and a local environmental group, the 
Friends of Greensprings. FOG is dedicated to maintain- 
ing the environmental and historical integrity of the 
Greensprings area southeast of Ashland. This includes 
the Highway 66 corridor that runs from Ashland to 
Klamath Falls. 

FOG formed in 1986 to protest the installation of a 
power line from Malin to Medford. The group per- 
suaded the power company to locate the power line 
away from area residents. The group stayed together to 
address other issues that might affect their community. 

ODOT regularly works with FOG on issues such as 
highway beautification and roadside herbicide spraying. 

Several years ago, FOG expressed an interest in 
preserving the aesthetics of Highway 66. 

“We went on a wildflower planting spree,” said Harriet 
Rex Smith, a FOG member of the board. “ODOT gave us 
orange vests to wear, and we went to work planting 
wildflowers.” 

FOG also adopted a 6-mile stretch of the highway. 

When people who were chemically sensitive moved 
into the Greensprings area, FOG asked ODOT when and 
where roadside spraying was to occur. Because of their 
interest and concern for Greensprings citizens, ODOT 
has kept roadside spraying to a minimum in the corridor. 

A recent example of this informal partnership is the 
Keene Creek Bridge project. When ODOT needed to 


replace the old wooden bridge, FOG made project 
leaders aware that a group of bats uses the timbers in the 
bridge for roosting. FOG was especially concerned 
because this species of bats, the Yuma mylotis, became a 
candidate species for listing as threatened under the 
Endangered Species Act. 

So instead of tearing down the old Keene Creek 
Bridge, ODOT plans to build a new one next to it. 
Under a proposed agreement with Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife, ODFW will take over responsibility 
for the old bridge, and the bats can continue to use it as 
a roosting site. 

In addition to not displacing the bats, FOG also 
wanted to ensure the new bridge would be aesthetically 
pleasing. As an artist, Smith was particularly interested 
in how the new bridge would look. Although the new 
bridge will not have the arches she loves, it does include 
aesthetic design elements such as tinted and formed 
concrete to blend with and match the surrounding 
landscape. Smith is pleased with the current design. 

ODOT will continue to work with FOG, keeping the 
group informed and listening to their concerns. Accord- 
ing to Smith, it’s been a pleasant experience to work 
with ODOT. 

“Tt’s been a wonderful, very cooperative and cordial 
relationship,” Smith said, “and we plan to keep it that 
way. (Written by Meghan Dugan, Region 3 public 
information representative, 541/957-3656.) 7 


loops keep an eye on traffic 


igh atop signal poles at an intersection in Bend sit 

four little cameras. Their job is not to just watch 
traffic, but to stop it, direct it, and count it as vehicles 
travel through the busiest intersection on U.S. 97. 

The cameras are part of a video signal loop system 
designed to replace in-ground loops typically used to 
control traffic signals. 

The video loops are a pilot program between Portland 
State University and ODOT. Placed in October 1996, 
the signals began running in February. This is the first 
time ODOT has used video loops to run its traffic 
signals, however Lane County has been running two 
intersections in Eugene with video loops. PSU chose 
Bend for its pilot study to measure the system’s effec- 
tiveness under winter conditions. 

The cameras focus on the four different directions 
traffic approaches the intersection. Each camera has 
seven sensors that act like in-ground loops, counting 
cars that are waiting at the stop bar up to 300 feet back, 
including left-turn lanes. A view of the intersection can 


be monitored by computer, and the sensors can be 
adjusted through the computer link. Larry Gettle, the 
electrician monitoring the video system, checks the 
cameras every morning, relaying data weekly to PSU 
and contacting them immediately if there are problems 
with the system. 

“In theory, the video loops should work better than 
the in-ground loops and be easier to maintain. They 
allow us to adjust the sensors immediately during snowy 
weather when in-ground loops would be covered. 
They’re not impacted by road construction or pavement 
wear the way in-ground loops can be,” Gettle explained. 
“In practice, we’ve had a few problems. The sensors are 
counting early morning shadows cast by trees as ve- 
hicles, and occasionally picking up vehicles traveling in 
the wrong direction. Right now, we’re running both 
systems, using the in-ground loops as back-up and to 
check on the accuracy of the video sensors.” (Written by 
Laurie Gould, Region 4 public information representative, 
541/388-6224.) Ww 


All DMV offices equipped with new licensing equipment 


MV employees have reason to celebrate because as 

of April 1, all 66 local Oregon DMV offices were up 
and running with the new digital photo driver license, 
DMV Manager Jan Curry said. 

“Employees had to be trained and new equipment had 
to be installed in all our offices for this new design,” 
Curry said. “Things went very smoothly and we accom- 
plished the task in about three months. I’m really proud 
of DMV and all the employees who helped in this 
achievement.” 

DMV began installing the system and equipment to 
issue the new license design last December in its local 
offices. Two teams of personnel went from office to office 
around the state — one to train DMV employees to use 
the equipment and issue the cards, another to make 
alterations to customer counters and office space to 
accommodate the equipment. 

The new design is the first major change to Oregon’s 
driver license since 1976 when a color photo was added, 
Curry said. 

Business and law enforcement rely on driver licenses as 
a primary source of identification. Technological im- 
provements made since 1976 were available to make the 
Oregon license more tamper-resistant. When DMV’s 
licensing contract came up for renewal last year, it 
requested that bidding vendors provide examples of 
improvements that could be added to the design for little 
or no extra cost. The contract was awarded to Polaroid 
who then helped DMV and an advisory committee of law 
enforcement and business representatives design the new 
digital photo license. 


Sandy Wood, Digital Photo License program manager 
said the new design has many features that make it harder 
to duplicate or falsify. 

The card’s main feature is the digital photo that is 
stored on DMV’s database for quick retrieval and identifi- 
cation. It is the key feature that helps catch people 
attempting to get false identification. 

“In the first three months the card has been available, 
we caught between 50 and 60 people who attempted to 
get false identification — a much higher rate than be- 
fore,” Wood said. “We thought it would take about a year 
before we could use the digital photo as a tool in catching 
fraudulent applications, so this is an extra benefit.” 

Capt. Jim Stevenson of the Oregon State Police echoed 
that thought, adding that having the photos quickly 
accessible is helping law enforcement, too. 

“It helps us greatly from an investigative standpoint and 
should also reduce counterfeited licenses in the state,” he 
said. 

The photo has been a strong selling point for the new 
design, Wood added. With the old card design, DMV 
employees couldn’t see how a person’s photo turned out 
until it was printed. The new technology allows them to 
‘freeze’ the photo frame and make sure the person isn’t 
closing their eyes or looking down. The photo can be re- 
shot until the look is right. 

“The public has been excited about getting the new 
design,” Wood said, “In fact, many people are coming in 
to renew their licenses and ID cards earlier than they need 
to.” (Written by Natalie Barnes, DMV public information 
representative, 503/945-5465.) 7 
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In the first three months 
the card has been 
available, we caught 
between 50 and 60 
people who attempted 
to get false 
identification 


Commission approves first infrastructure bank loans 


ities; counties, transit districts and the state benefit 

from the first round of Oregon Transportation 
Infrastructure Bank loans approved by the Oregon Trans- 
portation Commission. 

The OTIB was created through a cooperative agreement 
among ODOT, the Federal Highway Administration and 
the Federal Transit Administration. Oregon is one of ten 
states participating in this national pilot program designed 
to attract new funding into transportation, encourage 
innovative approaches to transportation problems, and 
help build needed transportation infrastructure. 

Eight projects were selected to receive $7.4 million in 
loans to solve transportation problems in Oregon commu- 
nities. 

p The City of Hood River and the Hood River 
County Transportation District in a cooperative 
venture will construct a bus and equipment main- 
tenance facility that will allow the sharing of space, 
personnel, equipment and supplies. The total 
amount of OTIB financing approved for this 
project is $169,000. 

p Marion County receives a $3.1 million loan for 
financing five separate road, bridge and bikeway 
projects throughout the county. Financing of 
these projects through the OTIB allows the county 
to proceed with other planned capital improve- 
ments. 

p A$1 million loan will finance improvements at 
the intersection of Cedar Hills Boulevard and 
Barnes Road in Washington County. The project 
involves new turn and through lanes, and addi- 
tional signalization. 

p A $721,000 loan allows Washington County to 
construct a permanent rural resource road to by- 
pass a portion of Dixie Mountain Road, which has 
been closed for several months because of slide 
conditions. Local residents, businesses and emer- 
gency services have been forced to take an 18-mile 
detour to avoid the slide area. 

p The Lane Transit District receives a $781,000 loan 
to equip buses with the hardware necessary to pri- 
oritize signals along major traffic corridors in Eu- 
gene and Springfield. The transit district expects 
that this feature will reduce intersection delays 
and decrease travel time. 

p ODOT’s Economic Partnerships Unit receives a 
$300,000 loan for an environmental and land use 


feasibility study component of the proposed Inter- 
state 5 to 99W Connector, also known as the 
Tualatin-Sherwood Highway. This step of the 
project will establish need, mode, function, and 
general location for the proposed toll road. 

pe An $800,000 loan also was approved for the Eco- 
nomic Partnerships Unit for an alternative devel- 
opment phase of the proposed Newberg-Dundee 
Bypass Project. This phase will define transporta- 
tion problems in the area, identify and analyze al- 
ternatives, and assess the environmental and land 
use feasibility of the various solutions. 

p ODOT’s Public Transit Section receives up to 
$500,000 to be made available for a new statewide 
rideshare program designed to encourage private 
ownership of rideshare vehicles. The program is 
expected to be operating by the end of 1997 and 
will augment existing rideshare programs. w 


ODOT receives 
restoration awards 


he Oregon Department of Transportation recently 

received recognition for its stewardship of the 
Columbia River Gorge and restoration of the Historic 
Columbia River Highway. 

ODOT received a Gorge Stewardship Award for its 
long-term preservation of the Columbia River Gorge — 
specifically its restoration of the Mosier Twin tunnels and 
the historic highway between Hood River and Mosier. 
The agency was praised for its sensitivity toward the 
environment and ancient Native American presence, and 
historical accuracy in its restoration of the roadway and 
tunnels. 

The award was presented by the U.S. Forest Service, the 
Columbia River Gorge Commission, Friends of the 
Columbia Gorge, Columbia River Gorge Visitors Asso- 
ciation and the Gorge Trust. 

ODOT also was a recipient of the Federal Highway 
Administration’s 1997 Environmental Excellence Award. 
Among the many accolades received, ODOT was recog- 
nized for bringing the historic site back to public owner- 
ship, and for providing the public with hiking and 
bicycling amidst the gorge’s scenic splendor. (Written by 
Kathy Conrad, Region 1 public information representative, 
503/731-8264.) 9 


Referring to themselves as a 
small but determined group, six 
ODOT employees took on the 
Portland Trailblazer Alumni Team 
during a benefit for the Oregon 
State Hospital Foundation. 

Above, Sean Cashman jumps for 
the shot while a defending 
Trailblazer reaches for the block. 
Waiting for the outcome, Scott 
Nettleton and Erik Havig watch in 
the background. 

The ODOT team included 
DMV’'s Andy Dreyer and Cashman; 
Technical Services’ Scott Nelson, 
Nettleton, and Havig; and Dave 
Giessinger of Support Services. 
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Community-Based Solutions: Listening to the customers’ needs 


Gary Johnson, 
sonar : 
Region 2 Manage: 


ODOT’s employee 
memorial 


Planning continues for a 
memorial to honor ODOT 
employees killed while on 
the job. 

Employees involved in 
developing the memorial 
meet this month to share 
information on other state’s 


agency memorials. 

If you have a suggestion 
for the memorial, call Beth 
Wilson, 503/986-3429, with 
your idea. 


F or the past two years, ODOT has made an earnest 
effort to do a better job of listening to our customers 
during the process of selecting and developing transpor- 
tation projects. 

The effort has largely resulted from the realization that 
we (ODOT) were missing a key element in our decision 
making process: the perspective of the local community. 
For too long we operated in an information ‘vacuum.’ 
We knew (we thought) what the local community 
needed — so we didn’t bother to ask the local folks their 
opinions until we had spent the time and effort to 
design a project. 

Sometimes we were right. Often we weren’t. And we 
were often surprised when our carefully crafted designs 
were met with resistance and even anger by the very 
people they were meant to help. 

Community-based solutions is a strategy to fix that 
ineffective and inefficient process. It fundamentally 
changes the way we look at project selection and devel- 
opment. We’re moving ahead to a partnership mode. 
We want to reach out not only to local communities, 
but to the other ‘players’ who have an important role in 
making good decisions about transportation planning. 

One of those other ‘players’ is the Land Conservation 
and Development Department. LCDD is a key player 
because improving the transportation system spurs 


development. As The Voice said in the movie Field of 
Dreams: “If you build it, they will come.” Therefore, 
managing that development is necessary to assure the 
most efficient use of the transportation system. 

Community-based solutions moves ODOT out into 
the community early in the planning process. By 
tapping into our customers’ perspective at an early 
stage, we can bring to the surface issues that, if left out 
until later in the process, could result in costly redesign 
or perhaps even abandonment of a project. 

By finding out what our customers want, then filtering 
that through ODOT’s statewide perspective and land 
use planning requirements we can make quality deci- 
sions that greatly increase the efficiency — and greatly 
shorten the time frame — of the project selection and 
development process. 

And we'll be able to count on the support of our 
customers because they will have played an important 
role in making those decisions in the first place. 

Through the community-based solutions approach, 
ODOT is becoming a better, more effective partner with 
local governments in managing the transportation system. 
And we’re integrating land use planning to minimize 
impacts of growth on the transportation system. 

But most importantly, we’re really listening to our 
customers. 


ODOT offers public involvement courses 


ali raining designed for ODOT employees actively 
involved in public involvement activities are 
scheduled for late April, May and June. 

Alanna Hein, of the Hein Consulting Group, and 
Debbie McCabe, of D. McCabe and Associates, will 
travel to the regions to teach a combination of four 
courses. Hein and McCabe have more than twenty years 
combined experience in consulting and training. 


What are the courses? 


Public Involvement Principles is a four-hour class 
appropriate for all employees. The course covers the 
basic principles guiding public involvement, including 
developing and implementing a public involvement 
plan and how to measure its success. 

Stakeholder Identification/Appropriate Levels of Involve- 
ment is an eight-hour course designed to help partici- 
pants identify external stakeholders and their appropri- 
ate role in a public involvement process, and to identify 
the difference between public information and public 
involvement. 

Both courses are offered consecutively for 1 1/2 days. 


Region 1 May 13 and 16/ June 10 and 13, 1997 
Region 2 May 14 and 15/ June 11 and 12, 1997 
Region 3 May 19 and 20, 1997 

Region 4 June 4 and 5, 1997 

Region 5 April 30 and May 1, 1997 


Public Involvement Potholes offers strategies on 
identifying sources of potential problems and diffusing 
those problems before they become conflicts. Partici- 
pants in the six-hour class will gain skills in mapping a 
project to identify in advance potential problem areas, 
and will learn how to identify potential difficulties and 
plan strategies for avoidance. 

Classes are scheduled in: 


May 28, 1997 
May 22 / June 24, 1997 


Region 1 

Region 2 

Meeting Design and Management is a six-hour course 
designed to help participants in selecting appropriate 
techniques for soliciting public input; constructing 
effective meeting agendas; and gaining effective commu- 
nication and presentation skills. 

Courses are scheduled in: 


May 22, 1997 
May 30/ June 17, 1997 


Region 1 
Region 2 


How do! enroll? 


For more information, call your region or branch 
public information representative, or Pamela Rounsley, 
503/986-4092. Class sizes are limited to 24 people. 
Enrollment forms are available from Rounsley, or your 
public information representative. 


Dr. T. R. Lakshmanan (left), director of the Bureau of 
Transportation Statistics for the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, greets Oregon Transportation 
Commissioner John Russell (right) during a presentation in 
Portland. Lakshmanan spoke to a crowd of more than 100 
people about the future of transportation in an information 
age. While in San Francisco for another engagement, 
Lakshmanan was asked by ODOT Director Grace 
Crunican to stop in Portland before returning to 
Washington D.C. His visit to ODOT is expected to be the 
first of several by national transportation experts as part of 
the department’s new brain-food series. 
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Tom Carman plays big role 


Railroad depot finds new life in 


eople say the transformation is nearly unbelievable. 

The old Sumpter Valley Railroad depot, built in 
1906 to shelter passengers but more recently sheltering 
only rats, has a new location, a new look, new tenants, 
and is playing a new role in the revitalization of down- 
town Baker City. 

The restoration of the Sumpter Valley Railroad depot 

is due in part to the efforts of Tom Carman, Region 5 
Federal Aid specialist. 


Stump Dodger hauls logs 


The Sumpter Valley Railroad hauled its first load of 
logs in 1890. Affectionately known as the Stump Dodger, 
it was used to bring timber from the Blue Mountains to 
the lumber mills of Baker City. Demand required the 
addition of a passenger car in 1896 when the railroad 
reached the gold mining boomtown of Sumpter. By 1906, 
the Stump Dodger had expanded south beyond Sumpter 
and was serving several mining communities along the 
80-mile stretch between Prairie City and Baker City. 

The Stump Dodger was 
popular, but eventually the 
mines began to close along 
the route it served. The 
Depression and the advent of 
highways also took their toll. 
By 1946, the Stump Dodger 
had gone bust and its depot 
in Baker City had closed its 
doors. 

In 1991, Jim Eccles, the 
grandson of one of the 
railroad’s founders, decided 
to try to save the dilapidated 
depot building. His first order of business was to find 
supporters for his project. 

He got a commitment from Sumpter Valley Railroad 
Inc., a non-profit tourist train, to rent office space in the 
depot when it was renovated. Union Pacific Railroad also 
expressed an interest in renting office space. Amtrak said 
they would consider renting space in the depot for their 
passengers, but only if the depot could be moved to a 


Built in 1906, the Sumpter Valley Railroad depot now sits on 
Union Pacific Railroad property in Baker City. Baker County 
leased the property from Union Pacific for 20 years for $1. 


Baker City 


location where their trains could 
stop without blocking traffic. A 
suitable location was found across 
the tracks on property belonging to 
Union Pacific who, for tax and 
liability reasons, offered to lease the 
land to Baker County for twenty 
years for $1. Baker County then 
offered to operate and maintain the 
depot. 


Carman closes the deal 


All that was missing was the 
$426,000 necessary to move the 
depot across the tracks and restore it 
to its former grandeur. 

In 1995, Tom Carman became involved in the project. 
Working closely with depot restoration supporters and 
using Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
historic preservation funds, Carman was able to raise 
$383,000 toward the 
restoration of the depot. 
Local contributors 
donated the remaining 
$43,000. 

Carman told the crowd 
assembled for a recent 
dedication ceremony that 
this was an unusual 
project for ODOT to take 
on but that its success 
made it a model for 
similar projects through- 
out the state. 

“Tt took us six years to complete this project, and if it 
werent for the help of ODOT and Tom Carman, it might 
have taken six more,” said Steve Bogart, Baker County 
Judge and a strong supporter of the depot renovation. 

“This is what its all about,” responded Carman, “help- 
ing people and helping communities.” (Written by Scott 
Fairley, Region 5 public information representative, 541/ 
963-3177.) 


At the dedication of the restored 
Sumpter Valley Railroad depot, Baker 
County Judge Steve Bogart (far left), 
Jim Eccles, ODOT’s Tom Carman and 
Ron Britton of the Sumpter Valley 
Railroad Board of Directors participate 
in the ribbon cutting ceremony. 


Freels wins contest for inspection sloly 


DOT?’s Doug Freels, a motor carrier enforcement 

officer in Umatilla, recently won top honors in the 
Win a Bone essay contest sponsored by the International 
Inspectors Competition. Freels won a Bone mechanic’s 
creeper to be used for sliding beneath trucks during 
inspections. The IIC is an organization dedicated to a 
safe and efficient motor carrier industry. 


Freels’ essay follows. 


I would like to share my truck inspection story. It was 
one of the first truck inspections I had performed for 
ODOT. 

It was a nice sunny day. The traffic was unusually slow 
even by Pilot Rock, Ore. standards. A local owner/ 
operator stopped by and volunteered for an inspection. 
This owner/operator said that he had been off work for a 
period of time and had just performed his yearly mainte- 
nance and repairs. We were waiting for a truck, so he was 
told to bring his truck over. 

Ten minutes later he arrived. His truck was sparkling 
clean, waxed, detailed, and with new tires, brakes and 
mud flaps. The inspection proceeded very smoothly — 
no problems with the driver qualifications and he pos- 
sessed the current registration and weight certificate. The 
vehicle was in tip-top condition so far. 

Now it was time to measure and check the trailer 
brakes. Application was called and the pushrod travel was 


measured and components observed. All ap- 
peared good. The brake shoes were tapped. The 
tap resulted in a loud ring of a non-applied brake. 
The opposite side brake was tapped and again the 
rig echoed its no contact verdict. When the driver 
released the trailer brakes, the pushrods retracted 
normally. But, now the brake shoes were in 
contact with the drum. The driver applied and 
released his brakes numerous times, but each time 
they would release when applied and apply when 
released. 

The driver became suspicious and asked, 
“What’s wrong?” When told, he turned red and said, “Oh 

o.” I inquired, “Why?” He responded, “I just want to go 
home.” . 

After a brief discussion, this red-faced owner/operator 
realized that he had mixed up the left and right S-Cams 
when he assembled the new brakes, which resulted in this 
unique ‘OUT-OF-SERVICE’ condition. 

Decisions, decisions, do you allow this vehicle to apply 
his trailer brakes, which will release the brakes for the 
short distance to his shop, or must they be corrected prior 
to leaving? 

Each time this local log truck owner/operator enters the 
Pilot Rock scale, I recall this inspection with a smile. He 
smiles back, and shakes his head knowing I will never let 
him forget his brake job. 


Doug Freels, 
Umatilla Motor Carrier 
Enforcement Officer 
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Obituary 


Janet Buss, office specialist 1, Clackamas. 

Scott Cramer, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Jon Debban, support services supervisor 2, Salem. 

Ralph Dickenson, highway maintenance specialist, 
Santiam Junction. 

Judith Dunn, office specialist 1, Beaverton. 

Scott Fairley, public information representative 1, La 
Grande. 

Rosa Gallegos, motor vehicle representative 2, Ontario. 

Rosemary Gentry, program technician 2, Salem. 

Daniel Gilman, electrician, Grants Pass. 

Floyd Harrington, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Rose Hatch, public service representative 4, Klamath 
Falls. 

Tricia Holman, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Susan Ingenthrone, accounting technician, Salem. 

Belinda Jacks, office assistant 2, Salem. 

David Klein, associate transportation engineer, Bend. 

Jennifer Lara, personnel technician, Salem. 

Edward Le Blanc, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Dennis Lee, public service representative 4, Woodburn. 

Lorrie Link, office specialist 2, Salem. 


— 


Albert Amato, engineering specialist 2 to associate 
transportation engineer, Salem. 

William Anderson, motor vehicle representative 1 to 
motor vehicle representative 2, Hood River. 

Kent Belleque, transportation engineer 2 to transporta- 
tion engineer 3, Salem. 

Robert Branch, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Central Point. 

Susan Chamblin, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, Salem. 

Ellen Chase, public service representative 2 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

William Dawe, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Central Point. 

Nancy Ferry, office coordinator to administrative 


Jo Ann Miles, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Kelly Mohn, highway maintenance specialist, 
Woodburn. 

Theresa Moore, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Jason Neil, environmental program coordinator 1, 
Salem. 

Salem Opeifa, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Steven Pavelka, public service representative 4, 
Woodburn. 

Robin Phillips, program technician 2, Salem. 

Belinda Robb, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Dennis Ruikka, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, 
Woodburn. 

John Schmidgall, highway maintenance specialist, 
Salem. 

Patrick Tonole, heavy equipment mechanic 1, La 
Grande. 

Monte Turner, public information representative 2, 
Salem. 

Steve Vitolo, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Clark West, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 


specialist 2, Salem. 

Laura Hansen, office specialist 2 to executive support 
specialist 1, Salem. 

Kathy Kleen, office specialist 1 to office specialist 2, 
Salem. 

James Stanley, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Coquille. 

Darla Stoneman, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, Salem. 

Gary Terusaki, systems software programmer to systems 
software analyst, Salem. 

Marlin “Fish” Thomas, highway maintenance worker to 
highway maintenance specialist, Arlington. 

Douglas Wright, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, La Grande. 


Vv 


Merlyn Anderson, principal executive/manager D, 
Salem, retired in March after 25 years of service. 

Lee Cross, highway maintenance specialist, Sandy, 
retired in February after 30 years of service. 

Judy Evans, public service representative 3, Salem, 
retired in February after 12 years of service. 

Roger Gates, communication system analyst 2, Salem, 
retired in March after 19 years of service. 

Douglas Gyllenskog, principal executive/manager C, 
Salem, retired in March after 30 years of service. 


James Elowson, administrative law judge for DMV 
Hearings in Beaverton, died February 15 in Portland. 
He was 56. 


Olive Horrace, public service representative 4, Umatilla, 
retired in March after 19 years of service. 

Steve Jasso, railroad specialist 2, Salem, retired in 
February after 3 years of service. 

Milan Krukar, planner 3, Salem, retired in March after 
18 years of service. 

Bernard Meuwissen, motor vehicle representative 3, 
Beaverton, retired in March after 10 years of service. 
Dave Morris, highway maintenance specialist, Corvallis, 

retired in March after 20 years of service. 
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ervice award 


30 years 


Ronald Hansen, highway maintenance specialist, 
Portland. 


25 years 


John Bluhm, highway maintenance specialist, McKenzie 
Bridge. 

Byron Inman, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 

Larry Lewter, transportation engineer 2, Hermiston. 


20 years 


Linda Baumgartner, heavy equipment mechanic 1, 
Salem. 

Ramona Cline, office manager 2, Springfield. 

Warren Johnson, Jr., administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Gary Kautz, mechanic repair worker, Salem. 

David Morris, highway maintenance specialist, 
Corvallis. 

Jon Vorderstrasse, management analyst 2, Salem. 


15 years 


James Anderson, highway maintenance specialist, John 
Day. 

Richard Bax, highway maintenance specialist, Sylvan. 

Valerie Blagg, motor vehicle representative 1, Salem. 

Clyde Blaylock, highway maintenance specialist, Steam- 


Letter > 


Baker and Richland Maintenance — from the owners of 
the Hells Canyon Store and Hells Canyon Inn. “Just 
wanted to let you know how much we appreciated the 
tremendous job the highway crews did during and 
after the flood. They are the men that saved it for us.” 

District 13 — La Grande, from Steve Peterson, superin- 
tendent of the Pine-Eagle School District, Halfway. 
“Thank you for your diligent and efficient work in 
getting the damaged road from Halfway to the Snake 
River open to school buses. We really appreciate the 
around-the-clock cooperation and effort that your 
employees made opening the road so our students did 
not miss any school.” 

Sean Cashman — Beaverton DMV, from the Schlabach 

~ Family. “Mr. Cashman helped my mom give up her 
driving privileges with dignity. He was kind and caring 
and carefully explained workable alternatives to driving 
one’s own vehicle to and from necessary destinations. 
Mr. Cashman reinforced her decision to give up her 
driver’s license by emphasizing the positive benefits of 
making such a difficult decision in one’s life.” 

Michael Lantz — Farewell Bend Port of Entry, from 
Thomas Duncan, Gladewater, Texas. “I was immedi- 
ately impressed with his politeness and professional 
attitude as well as his sense of humor. Mr. Lantz as well 
as many others are living proof that just about all the 
critics of the road are way off base when they make up 
their stories of all the things that were supposed to have 
happened to them at the scales.” 

LaPine Maintenance — from Jeff Puller, shift commander 
of the LaPine Rural Fire Protection District. “We want 
to express our appreciation for the service you provided 
us by plowing the driveway to a house that was fully 
involved with fire. We realize that your personnel went 
above and beyond their normal call of duty and because 
of this you allowed our fire apparatus and personnel a 
quick and much safer access to the fire scene.” 

District 11 Maintenance — Klamath Falls, from Steve 
Johnson, Forest Service Snow Ranger. “Too often, the 
difficult job of plowing snow is not appreciated. I just 
want you to know that I appreciate your work.” 

Mitchell Maintenance — from 11 drivers of Jerry Sheets 


boat. 
Robert Burket, highway maintenance specialist, 
Ashland. 
Lee Davis, heavy equipment mechanic 1, Bend. 
Roger Derrick, highway maintenance specialist, Austin. 
Raymond Kalthoff, motor carrier enforcement officer 2, 
Farewell Bend. 
Judith Moore, office coordinator, Bend. 
John O’Connor, motor carrier specialist 2, Salem. 
Christine Park, engineering specialist 3, Portland. 
Bonnie Pierovich, program technician 1, Salem. 
Frederick Webster, motor carrier specialist 1, Eugene. 


10 years 


Frank Artmire, highway maintenance specialist, Pros- 
pect. 

Sandra Cunningham, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Eugene. 

Marian Daring, motor vehicle representative 1, Spring- 
field. 

Eric Fosgard, associate transportation engineer, Port- 
land. 

Lea An Hart Chambers, engineering specialist 2, 
Corvallis. 

Peter Mason, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Mark McCrae, highway maintenance specialist, 
Meacham. 

Erla Richards, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Rae Wills, public service representative 4, Portland. 


Trucking, John Day. “Thank you for the excellent job 
you do on U.S. 26 between Rock Creek and the Ochocco 
Mountains. You are always out plowing snow, spreading 
gravel or removing rocks no matter the time, day or 
night. Thank you for making our trips safe.” 

Bob Swafford — Chemult, from Stephen Gale, Kirkland, 
Wash. Bob changed Mr. Swafford’s tire. “I wish to 
commend him for his thoughtfulness and honesty. I 
don’t know what Mr. Swafford’s job title is, but were I in 
the position I would certainly consider him a person of 
integrity and eligible for advancement.” 

Beaverton Mall DMV — from Kerry Lemert, Portland. 
“As I watched the clerks deal with the people in line, I 
saw that they were unfailingly patient and courteous. It’s 
not always easy to be positive when you've been “under 
fire’ and I applaud the DMV and particularly the people 
at the Beaverton Mall Office for the job they are doing.” 

Steven Yu — Gresham DMV, from Mr. and Mrs. David 
Strader. “Mr. Yu should be commended for his gentle- 
ness and caring attitude toward the youth he is guiding. 
He was very efficient, thorough and firm with my 
daughter, yet he was thoughtful not to hurt her feelings 
in any way.” 

Birdie Jacobs — Beaverton DMV, from Mary Anne and 
Craig Chevalier. “I want you to know how very, very, 
helpful, patient and understanding Birdie Jacobs was. 
We appreciated all the help she gave in getting us 
through this frustrating process.” 

Mark Grinde — Grants Pass, from Cheryl Gribskov, 
director, Travel Information Council. A TIC logo board 
was damaged during a car accident. Mark Grinde 
responded. “The work done to rectify the sign to a safe 
situation was done efficiently, thanks to your immediate 
notification to our office, and working with our crews in 
a team effort.” 

Tonja Holy-Williams — Roseburg, from Irving Jordan, 
Roseburg. “On arriving at DMV with visions of long 
lines and crabby people behind large fortresses, I had 
and astonishing incident awaiting me. There were no 
lines and my first inquiry to Tonja brought a brisk 
“follow me — we'll handle this.’ Ten mintes later, I had 
paid my fees and renewed my driver’s license.” 


Oregon back roads 


Eleven new Oregon scenic byways approved 


regon’s Outback. Volcanic Legacy. Journey 
Through Time. 

Titles of new Oregon travel books? 

No. They are the names of segments of 11 
Oregon highways recently certified as Oregon 
Scenic Byways. 

The designations received approval from the 
Oregon Tourism and Oregon Transportation 
commissions, following initial screening by the 
Oregon Scenic Byways Committee. 

“These are the first designations under a new, 
comprehensive scenic byways program created in 
1993 and administered by the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Transportation,” said Pat Moran, Scenic 
Byways coordinator. 

Highways are nominated by local residents, 
businesses and agencies that are interested in 
preserving and enhancing scenic roads, diversify- 
ing the local economy and promoting tourism, 
Moran said. 

The Oregon Transportation Commission 
designated Highway 101 along the Oregon coast 
as the state’s first scenic byway in 1991 before the 
current program was established, Moran added. 

The newly designated byways include: 

p Oregon’s Outback: The 145-mile route 
begins on Highway 395 south of Lakeview 
and runs north to U.S. 97 near LaPine. Be- 
sides natural geographic wonders, forests 
and desert lakes, the traveler will see mod- 
ern ranching, signs of ancient civilizations 
and historic routes. 

p Volcanic Legacy: This 110-mile segment 
includes a 33-mile Crater Lake Rim drive. 
It joins Highway 62 at the south entrance 
to Crater Lake National Park, descends 
through pine forests, then meanders to the 
Upper Klamath National Wildlife Refuge 
on Klamath Lake. 

p Cascade Lakes Highway: Beginning in 
Bend, the 87-mile highway provides out- 
standing viewpoints of Mt. Bachelor and 
the Three Sisters in the Cascade Range. 

p Rogue-Umpqua: Stretching between 
Roseburg and Gold Hill, this 172-mile 
drive features primary themes of scenic 


beauty and recreation. Many sites along 
the route provide information about the 
area’s cultural and historic features. 

p West Cascades Exploration Route: Run- 
ning from Oakridge to Estacada, this 200- 
mile byway offers views of old-growth 
pines, geologic land forms and lush vegeta- 
tion along wild and scenic rivers. 

p McKenzie Pass/Santiam Pass: The 82- 
mile byway provides views of outstanding 
mountain scenery and access to the 
McKenzie Wild and Scenic River. 

p Blue Mountain: Between June and Octo- 
ber, this 130-mile byway offers sites of 
state and national significance including a 
national historic district, Oregon Trail 
sites, the Wild and Scenic John Day River, 
the North Fork John Day Wilderness and 
remnants of historic mining and early 
settlements. 

p Elkhorn: The loop drive allows the trav- 
eler to view mining and pioneer history in 
Baker County, while enjoying vistas of the 
Elkhorn Mountains. 


p Hells Canyon: The byway’s 230 miles in- 
clude spectacular topography ranging 
from the deepest river gorge in North 
America — Hells Canyon — to some of 
the Northwest’s highest peaks — the 
Wallowa Mountains, rising from a rare 
glacial lake. 

p Historic Columbia River Highway: The 
byway consists of two segments totaling 45 
miles between Troutdale and Dodson and 
from Mosier to The Dalles. Spectacular 
scenery includes the river, high basalt 
cliffs, waterfalls, vegetation and historic 
structures. 

p Journey Through Time: Visitors may view 
the Oregon Trail at the easternmost end of 
the 280-mile route at Baker City and the 
Barlow Trail at the western edge near 
Biggs. Attractions include the Sumpter 
Valley Railway, museums depicting Chi- 
nese history and gold rush mining settle- 
ments. (Written by Monte Turner, Trans- 
portation Development Branch public infor- 
mation representative, 503/986-3430.) w 
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Pattern books provide maps fo transportation solutions 


hat is a ‘pattern book?’ Is it a book of 

samples that helps you decorate the 
rumpus room? Is it a group of family recipes 
handed down over the years explaining how to 
make the spaghetti or chocolate chip cookies you 
remember from childhood? 

ODOT Director Grace Crunican popularized 
the term ‘pattern book’ when she joined the 
department. Since then it has surfaced through- 
out the agency in a variety of areas, most notably, 
Roadway Engineering, Transportation Develop- 
ment Branch and the Unified Work Program. 
Each of these groups uses the term to describe 
portions of their work. 

In Roadway Engineering, they are creating a 
pattern book that will give people an idea of how 
road design may work and the impact on the 
public. In this case, the pattern book resembles 
the book of samples used to help decorate a 
house. This pattern book will visually show 
customers how transportation facilities will look 
when finished. The book’s pictures will show the 
elements that go into a transportation facility, 
with key information to help customers visualize 
how their intersection may look using different 
options. 

Pattern books in TDB are similar, but are 
focused differently. They resemble a recipe. The 
pattern book provides guidelines and suggestions 
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but can be adjusted to suit a group’s particular 
tastes and needs. TDB wants to use the pattern 
books as manuals to understand various ways of 
solving a problem. 

Jane Cease, Quality Communities Growth 
Management Program Manager said, “Some 
pattern books will list different ways of approach- 
ing a problem — such as, this is the way we tried 
to solve this problem in XYZ community. First 
we tried this and it didn’t work, so we tried this, it 
worked and we saved $16 million on the solution. 
We don’t have to use the term pattern book, but 
they are all the same thing: helpful tools for 
people doing their daily tasks.” 

The pattern books referred to in the Unified 
Work Program closely resemble the definition 


used in TDB. There are basic things that must be 
accomplished but there is freedom to adjust them to 
fit particular resources and needs. KC Humphrey, 
Unified Work Program Core Team member said, 
“A pattern book is a guideline to solutions, with 
comments about what works and what doesn’t 
work. It points the way to different ways of doing 
business so that when we encounter a transporta- 
tion problem, we don’t start from scratch.” 

Quite clearly, “pattern book’ is a generic term 
that can mean different things to different people. 
There is one common link between the three, 
and it is, here is what we know, combine it with 
what you know and solve the problem. (Written 
by Robert Smith, Technicial Services public infor- 
mation representative, 503/986-4334.) w 


Access fee could aid Transportation programs 


continued from page 1 


Committee Chairman Montgomery said HB 3163 
also will likely include one of the major compo- 
nents from Gov. Kitzhaber’s transportation funding 
proposal: a transportation access fee of $2 per 
month to be paid by each Oregon household and 
business through their electric bill. The access fee 
could be used for any type of transportation project. 
Currently, it’s earmarked for elderly and disabled 
transit services, Willamette Valley high-speed rail 
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development and 100 new State Police patrol officers. 

A second proposal advanced by the governor, a 
$10 surcharge on each new studded tire sold, 
probably will be discussed later as a separate bill, 
said Montgomery. The new studded tire fee would 
help offset some of the millions of dollars in 
pavement damage caused by studs each winter. 
(Written by Ed Schoaps, Outreach Coordinator, 503/ 
986-3425.) 9 


